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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION—PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 
A. I. A. AND T-SQUARE CLUB 


RCHITECTURAL Societies, with 
the highest ideals, may be said to 
find motives other than the exploi- 
tation of their individual work 

as the real goal for which they strive. 
And while, with pardonable pride, they 
will annually set forth in their exhibi- 
tions, examples of their completed or 
tentative work which they regard as of 
sufficient interest to justify such use of 
them the real results are accomplished 
throughout the entire year, when by con- 
stant effort, the ethics of professional 
practice are guarded, the highest fea- 
tures of education promoted, and the 
historical heritage conserved to the full- 
est extent. Exhibitions, small but of 
the highest excellence, such as those held 
by the T-Square Club each year, among 
the most artistic surroundings, serve ad- 
mirably as a background for the social 
features always present on these annual 
occasions. 

In the present exhibition, the positions 
of honor on the walls have been given to 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White’s prize 
winning drawings of the recent Newark, 
N. J., competition, and the splendid col- 
lection of photographs of Mr. John Rus- 
sell Pope’s Scottish Rite Temple in Wash- 
ington. Both of these were features of 
the Architectural League Exhibition, 
now closed. The remaining wall space 
with minor exceptions is filled with pho- 
tographs, well-executed renderings and 
plaster models of work by members of the 
T-Square Club and the Philadelphia 
Chapter. 

All of this material would seem to rep- 
resent the best of the work done during 


the past year, or work now well on 
towards completion. It is in a sense a 
de luxe exhibition. All of it reflects a 
condition of the best architectural expres- 
sion, guided by reverential and compe- 
tent minds. 

In writing of a former exhibition we 
took occasion to refer to the unusual 
artistic heritage of the men in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. Second only, and per- 
haps equal to Boston in early colonial 
interest, Philadelphia and its environs 
have preserved, as far as it has been pos- 
sible to do so, the “atmosphere” of its 
earlier days andthe buildings that have 
been the theater of our most important 
historical episodes. 

Whether the venerated Independence 
Hall, or some obscure house in an outly- 
ing suburb, they have been carefully 
watched and their beauties preserved to 
the fullest possible extent. This solicitous 
care of the good architecture of a most 
important period of our national life, ap- 
pears to have created a very high stand- 
ard of architecture in that vicinity. 

Motor in any direction about suburban 
Philadelphia, or through its many narrow 
“one-way” streets, and note how the tra- 
ditions of design of dignity and of good 
architectural expression have been main- 
tained. 

Few cities in the East have as dignified 
suburban towns as Philadelphia. 

Wander about this present exhibition 
and you will recognize many of the de- 
lightful houses of the suburb, or the dig- 
nified, well-designed structures that have 
grown in town since your last visit. And 
among the showing of uncompleted or ten- 
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tative work, the promise of a future dig- 


nified and equally successful addition. 


The Americanization of our 
large foreign population is such 
a slow and tedious process, that 
before it is effected we may well 
run the risk of the obliteration of 
many of those characteristics of 
architecture and daily life, that 
to those of the older generation 
are of such moment, but while 
they endure the most should be 
made of them. 

No work in our national up- 
building can be of greater service 
than the conservation of the 
things that we have just de- 
scribed. The American Institute 
of Architects and the allied so- 
cieties, such, for example, as the 
T-Square Club, will be serving 
the highest purpose and earning 
the gratitude of members of the 
profession generally when they 
engage in this work. 

And now, when the world is all 
afire with strife, and we know 
not what a day may bring forth, 
where could we look for a steadi- 
ness of purpose in the conserva- 
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tion of Americanism if not in that 
city where Liberty was pro- 
claimed to all the world? 

It is good to see this spirit dis- 
played as it is in this T-Square ex- 
hibition. To know that the art of 
architecture is in good keeping, 
and that a high spirit of good art, 
of good-fellowship and compe- 
tence, dominates the entire field. 





William Rotch Ware 


It is with profound regret that 
we learn of the death of William 
Rotch Ware. He died at New- 
ton, Mass., March 28, at the age 
of 68 years. 

Mr. Ware was identified with 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT from 
its inception and from 1876 to 
1907 was editor-in-chief. 

A more extended account of his 
life and work will appear in a 
later issue. 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


HE following abstract from a paper 
presented by F. O. Adams, Jr., 
architect, before the recent fifth 
annual convention of the Florida 
Association of Architects, will be read 
with interest, as clearly defining the atti- 
tude of the architect toward the public, 
and the important duty that devolves 
on every man in practice: 
“This master problem, upon the proper 


solution of which depends so much, not 
only of interest to us individually and as 
a profession, but also to every movement 
having for its object progress and the 
advancement of our civilization, is Ignor- 
ance. It is to be found in various forms 
and in varying degrees of intensity, from 
a careless lack of appreciation of what 
others are trying to do to a most com- 
plete absence of knowledge regarding the 
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SHOP OF MESSRS. ROBINSON AND FARR, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MESSRS. TILDEN AND REGISTER, ARCHITECTS 


Twenty-third Annual Exhibition—Philadelphia Chapter, 
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very fundamental elements 
upon which civilization it- 
self is based. 
“Architecture, as a pro- 
fession, is recognized by 
enlightened people as lead- 
ing the onward march of 
progress. It combines 
science and art in an har- 
monious whole. It is crea- 
tive as well as interpreta- 
tive, and is an economic 
force as well as esthetic 
one. As an educational in- 
fluence it bears somewhat 
the same relation to city 
life that nature does to 
country life, in that it is an 
open book, free to all. The 
educational value of paint- 
ings, tapestries, sculpture 
and other examples of spe- 
cialized art is limited be- 
cause seldom accessible to 
the general public, but even 
the humblest citizen may 
appreciate and enjoy the 
inherent charm of a well- 
designed building, express- 
ing as it does, in immobile 
wood, brick, terra cotta or 
stone, the purposes which 
inspired it, or the activities 
which are housed therein. 
“This universal proprie- 
torship in the fruits of 
architecture lays certain 
undeniable obliga- 
tions upon the architect, 
obligations complete- 
ly aside from those obvi- 
ously created by his rela- 
tion to the owner, but none 
the less insistent. Nay, 
even more insistent, since 
man’s duty to society tran- 
scends any mere obligation 
to the individual. For the 
architect is a custodian of 
the public health and 
safety and, through his 
works, should be a guide to 
public taste. Hardly less 
sacred are his responsibili- 
ties toward the man who 
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has intrusted him with the task of pro- 
viding a building suited to his needs, re- 
sponsibilities in no degree measured by 
the fee involved. Advice as to the invest- 
ment, type of building, location or cost 
must be given in the face of a possible 
pecuniary loss to himself; drawings and 
specifications must be prepared with the 
interest of the client only in mind; and 
contracts made and the execution of the 
work supervised with the same object 
always in view. Toward the builder also, 
his duty is no less clear. While insisting 
upon a full compliance with the terms of 
the building agreement, the architect 
must exercise most careful impartiality 
in awarding the contract and in super- 
vising the execution of the same, honestly 
assuming all liability arising from imper- 
fections that may appear in the instru- 
ments which he has prepared. Thus does 
the profession demand of its votaries, not 
only a high degree of technical and ar- 
tistic ability, but an even higher degree 
of ethical perception and practice. No 
true architect has need of the ‘Canons of 
Ethics’ or guides to professional practice 
to dictate to him in his proper course of 
action.” 


Book Note 


THE CATHEDRALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Their History and Architecture. By 
P. H. Ditchfield, M.A.F.S.A. New 
and revised edition. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co; London, Paris and 
Toronto, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. Full 
cloth, 480 pp. (illustrated). Size 5x7 
inches. Price $1.75. 

This work, originally published in 
1902, has gone through several editions. 
While, as its name indicates, it is in a 
sense simply a guide book, it nevertheless 
gives an intimate and measurably accu- 
rate account of the dominating architec- 
tural features of English Cathedral. 

The various plans are said to be from 
authentic sources and the “key” reference 
makes them of considerable use in a study 
of the buildings. 

The work would have considerable ref- 
erence value in an architect’s library. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE BIRD HOUSE, ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, PHILADELPHIA 
MESSRS. MELLOR, MEIGS AND HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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THE TERRACE 
HOUSE OF CASPAR W. MORRIS, ESQ., HAVERFORD, PA. 
MESSRS. MELLOR, MEIGS AND HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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ENTRANCE TO HADDINGTON BRANCH LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL BRANCH FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HOUSE FOR CHARLES PLATT, 3D, ESQ., “ALLONBY,” LAVEROCK, PA. 


MR. JOSEPH P. SIMS, OF MESSRS, FURNESS, EVANS AND CO., ARCHITECT 
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THE JOHN STEWARDSON MEMORIAL PRIZE COMPETITION 
A MILITARY CENTER 


WINNING DESIGN BY MR. H. L. RUBIN 


Twenty-third Annual Exhibition—Philadelphia Chapter, AJI.A., and T-Square Club 
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THE EFFECT OF TIME AND EXPOSURE 
ON BUILDING MATERIALS 


HE EVENING MAIL of this city 

takes exception editorially to the 

present begrimed condition of the 

exterior walls of the Appellate 
Court building on Madison Square, in the 
following words: 


Many noble structures front Madison 
Square. The temple in which Dr. Parkhurst 
preaches and the classical pile in which the 
august judges of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court are housed are glorious 
examples of architectural art. The Garden 
with its tower, atop of which is the goddess 
of the chase, breathes of a day when Spain 
was great. The Metropolitan Life with its 
wondrous shaft and the Flatiron with its 
curved nose and slanting sides set off the 
marvel of the picture, while off in a corner 
in restful ease you find the balconied gem 
in which the gay blades of the Turf and Field 
once held revel and now the staid members 
of the Manhattan Club wine and dine and 
pow-wow on politics beneath the most re- 
markable chandelier ever fashioned by the 
hand of man. 

Of all the noble structures that front the 
park, that of the Appellate Division holds the 
palm for grace, for beauty and for grime. 
The dirt of ages is upon it. Its columns of 
Corinth reek with the soot, the dust, the 


dregs of the air that have come upon them 
with the seasons of these many years. 

The hand of the cleanser has not touched 
the marble in the memory of man since the 
day the fluted columns were put into place 
and the first of the black-robed justices sat 
there in august state. 

Justice should be pure, clean. 

Justice, as it fronts Madison Square, needs 
acquaintance with a scrubbing brush. 


When this building was completed, its 
glaring whiteness was so irritating to the 
eye that its gradual assumption of the 
gray tones incident to weathering was a 
relief. To “scrub” it back to its former 
condition would undoubtedly constitute 
an artistic error. Exactly what should 
be done is difficult to describe, but the 
result should be a judicious blending of 
the tones that age has imparted to the 
marble, until its “flesh” tones like those 
of Svengali, who rubbed his face instead 
of washing it, become harmoniously in- 
conspicuous. The hand of the commercial 
building-cleaner would in this case be- 
come the hand of the vandal. Let the 
building be cleaned by all means but any- 
thing approaching its original glaring 
whiteness should be carefully avoided. 


A NON-JURY EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


HE Society of Independent Artists, 

recently organized, proposes to hold 

an exhibition of paintings at the 

Grand Central Palace in this city 
during the present month. While this is 
the youngest of all the art societies in this 
country, having been organized less than 
two months ago, it already has a member- 
ship exceeding 1000. 

The feature that appears to have 
attracted the artists to the new organiza- 
tion is a system, in connection with ex- 
hibitions, by which each member is 
allowed to present two of his own works 
without their submission to a jury. If 
this privilege is availed of by all members, 
it will result, in the case of the forthcom- 
ing exhibition, in more than 2000 ex- 
amples and will thus equal if not exceed in 
the number of exhibits the armory exhi- 
bition held in New York City some three 
years ago, which is acknowledged the 
most successful in point of attendance of 
any ever held in this country. In France 
there has long existed a society similar 
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to that of the Independent Artists, and 
its exhibitions each spring have been the 
artistic events of the year. 

In defense of the non-jury system it is 
contended that no jury, regardless of the 
qualifications of its members, can select 
the pictures that will possess the greatest 
educational appeal to the general public. 
The reason assigned is that a jury of 
painters naturally selects canvases that 
are purely examples of style and tech- 
nique, and rejects in many instances pic- 
tures in which the public would be inter- 
ested, and from which it would gain in- 
spiration. 

In any event, the outcome of the new 
departure will be awaited with consider- 
able interest, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be decisive. If the jury system does 
hamper a free expression of-art the fact 
should be established and recognized. If, 
on the other hand, it serves to prevent the 
foisting on the public of a lot of pictures 
that have no artistic or educational value, 
and does not prevent the young and un- 
known artist from gaining recognition 
that fact should be plain after the other 
method has been tried. It has been said 
that the poorest judge of a picture is, 
after all, the man who painted it. He 
sees “bits” of interest to him that are not 
apparent to the casual observer. Similar- 
ly, the average artist is unable, according 
to the critics, to select from a group of his 
own canvases the one that is really the 
best. For these reasons the high charac- 
ter and usefulness of a non-jury exhibi- 
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tion seems questionable. The fact re- 
mains, however, that in the case of the 
academy exhibitions, there are usually 
something like 3000 pictures submitted. 
Naturally a severe weeding out process is 
resorted to, and as a consequence a great 
many pictures of merit are rejected. As 
a matter of fact not more than ten or 
fifteen per cent of those offered are hung. 
Another feature of academy exhibitions, 
which further narrows in number the 
selected pictures, is the privilege of the 
“blue ticket” which belongs to each 
academician. These pictures do not go 
before the jury and must be hung even 
to the exclusion of others equally merito- 
rious. Obviously, something should be 
done to enable the younger artists to 
place their work where it will be seen. 

No doubt these considerations have all 
been weighed by the organizers of the 
Society of Independent Artists, whose 
membership includes many men of re- 
pute—members of the National Academy 
and others—who need have no fear of the 
critical judgment of any jury. This fact 
only adds interest to the new movement, 
which, if successful, will undoubtedly 
give a very great stimulus to the painters’ 
and sculptors’ art, and thus serve a seri- 
ous educational purpose. 

We cannot escape the thought, however, 
that the same principle applied to archi- 
tectural exhibitions would result in a 
serious lowering of standards by which 
the architectural development of the coun- 
try is largely determined and controlled. 
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Second Conference of Public Art 
Commissions 


The Department of the Art Jury of the 
City of Philadelphia is inviting the mem- 
bers of the Federal Commission of Fine 
Arts and of the State and Municipal De- 
partments of Art of the United States to 
a conference to be held in Philadelphia on 
May 15th. This will be the second con- 
ference of such bodies, the first having 
been held three or four years ago on the 
invitation of the New York Art Commis- 
sion. 

The morning session will be held in 
Mayor Smith’s reception room, City Hall. 
Those attending the conference will then 
be taken to Lynnewood Hall, the residence 
of Mr. Joseph E. Widener, president of 
the Art Jury, who will entertain them at 
luncheon. The afternoon session will also 
be held in Lynnewood Hall. Those at- 
tending the conference will be guests at 
dinner at the Ritz-Carlton. The first 
municipal departments of this kind were 
appointed in New York and Boston in 
1898. In addition to the National Com- 
mission of Fine Arts there are now about 
five State Art Commissions and about 
twenty-five municipal ones. 


Chicago Architectural Exhibition 


The Thirtieth Annual Exhibition given 
jointly by The Chicago Architectural 
Club, The Illinois Society of Architects 
and the Illinois Chapter of The American 
Institute of Architects, with the co-oper- 
ation of The Art: Institute of Chicago, 
will be open in the galleries of the Art 
Institute, Chicago, April 5 to 29, both 
inclusive. 

The Medal of Honor, given to a de- 
signer represented in this annual exhibi- 
tion, will be awarded. Mr. Fritz Wagner, 
Jr., 2010 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, 
is Chairman of the Joint Exhibition 
Committee. 


Architects’ League of Tennessee 


At the annual meeting of the Archi- 
tects’ League of Tennessee, the following 
officers were elected: president, B. F. 
Cairns; first vice-president, W. C. Jones; 
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second vice-president, H. T. McGee; sec- 
retary-treasurer, H. J. Reagan. 

Plans are being perfected for an archi- 
tectural exhibition, under the auspices of 


‘ the League, early next Fall. 


Washington State Society of 
Architects 


A new architectural society with head- 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., has recently 
been organized. It will be known as the 
“Washington State Society of Archi- 
tects.”” The officers, who are all located 
in Seattle, are: President, A. Warren 
Gould; vice-president, H. H. James; sec- 
retary, W. J. Jones; treasurer, J. L. Mc- 
Cauley. 


Electric Illumination of 
National Capitol 


It is proposed to make permanent the 
electrical illumination of the Capitol, 
which formed so brilliant and memorable 
a feature of the inauguration. The in- 
stallation has all been effected, and it can 
be maintained at an insignificant cost for 
current. The Capitol is one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world, and its 
illumination gives it an unforgetable 
quality at night. As a patriotic inspira- 
tion this spectacle is unsurpassed. 

It is understood that a_ sentiment 
already prevails among legislators to 
grant the authorization necessary to turn 
the current on nightly for this purpose. 
It should be accomplished if possible with- 
out delay. No disfigurement of the 
Capitol results and the picture which the 
great pile presents at night against the 
dark sky is beyond comparison one of the 
most thrilling things in America. 

Days of anxiety and national strain 
are at hand. The patriotism of every 
American should be appealed to in all 
ways. By the use of a little electric cur- 
rent, costing the merest trifle, a symbol 
can be displayed nightly in the seat of 
government that will arouse the best 
Americanism. Apart from the artistic 
beauty of the spectacle this manifestation 
should be assured.—E xchange. 
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INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


Saving a Craft 


The Society of Architectural Iron and 
Bronze Manufacturers had as guests at 
their meeting at the Hotel Biltmore, on 
Thursday evening, March 22nd, a num- 
ber of prominent architects and general 
contractors of the city of New York. 

As explained by Mr. W. H. Winslow, 
President of the Society, the object of the 
meeting was to acquaint the guests with 
the problems which had confronted the 
members of the craft engaged in manu- 
facturing ornamental iron and bronze, 
and the steps which had been taken to 
meet the unsatisfactory conditions facing 
them. 

He further stated that certain erro- 
neous impressions had arisen regarding 
the aims of the Society and that the So- 
ciety felt that these could be cleared up 
much better by personal contact than by 
any circulars which might be sent out, 
for circulars were almost never read. 

Following Mr. Winslow, Mr. C. A. Ful- 
lerton, Treasurer of the Society, outlined 
conditions existing in the craft preceding 
the formation of the Society some nine 
months ago. He first pointed out that the 
work of the craftsman was to interpret 
the conception of the architect and that 
therefore it was impossible for the archi- 
tect to specify definitely either craftsman- 
ship or art, due to differing ideals. This 
therefore brought about the condition 
where the architect naturally selected a 
few concerns with whom he was ac- 
quainted and whose work he knew about 
and invited them to bid for certain classes 
of ornamental iron and bronze. Here, 
again, difficulties arose because of the 
confusion in specifications of iron and 
bronze between artistic product and the 
strictly utilitarian built to definite dimen- 
sions. In the first category were doors, 
screens, etc., and in the second, stairs, 
windows and work of that character. 

Due to these differing classes of work, 
and due to the differing ideals of the 
various craftsmen in that industry, it has 
been found quite difficult for various 
craftsmen to use the same basis of bid- 
ding on work. 
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This condition led to his suggestion 
that eventually the Society would have a 
central, highly trained, technical man 
who would classify by means of a quan- 
tity survey the ornamental iron and 
bronze called for in any architect’s speci- 
fication and that this quantity survey 
should then be furnished to the various 
members of the craft that the architect 
selected to bid upon the job. He went 
even further in his suggestion that possi- 
bly the time would come when each in- 
dustry engaged in building work would 
have a special technical man to perform 
the quantity survey for its own individual 
part of the work, rather than as now, each 
one taking off their own quantities or 
leaving it to the general quantity sur- 
veyor. 

These were some of the difficulties 
which had confronted the craft, but were 
not the most serious ones. These, in both 
his estimation and that of Mr. Winslow, 
arose from what might be termed “unfair 
competition, as produced by the buyer.” 
Competition in which the buyer intimated 
to a bidder, whether on just grounds or 
not, that his prices were too high and 
that there would necessarily have to be a 
revision downward. Many cases were 
pointed out where the suggestion of the 
buyer was not in accord with the facts, 
as developed later. This condition of 
affairs led some of the more interested 
manufacturers to study the situation and 
eventually to secure the advice of Mr. 
Arthur Jerome Eddy, a prominent lawyer 
of Chicago, who had organized, in numer- 
ous industries, what is known as “The 
Open Price Idea.” This idea was later 
explained by Mr. Eddy. 

Mr. Fullerton went on to explain that 
he believed no architect or general con- 
tractor ever desired to have a producer 
furnish material except at a fair price, 
and with a reasonable profit. The 
danger, if such conditions did exist, 
was that skimping would result, that 
ideals would not be realized, that the 
craftsmanship would be lost, and the 
architecture of this country would be the 
sufferer. 

The open price idea, as explained by 
Mr. Eddy and as adopted by the Society 
the Architectural Iron and Bronze Manu- 
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facturers and other groups of manufac- 
turers, is substantially as follows :— 


Each bidder upon filing his bid with 
the architect, or general contractor, at the 
same time files a copy of that bid with the 
Secretary of the Society, which contains 
all the terms, conditions, etc., surround- 
ing the bid. As soon as all the bids are 
submitted the Secretary sends out copies 
of them to each of the contesting bidders 
so that each one knows just what every 
other one is bidding, his price, and all 
conditions of the bid. The result of this 
dissemination of information is that each 
manufacturer ceases to distrust his com- 
petitor, who in reality should be his 
friend. 

If architects and builders know of the 
open price arrangement, which, by the 
way, the Society is very desirous that 
they should, there will be no attempt to 
secure secret reductions of bids, or re- 
bates in various ways, for each producer 
is in duty bound to file any changes in his 
original bid. 

This arrangement will not, however, in 
any way hamper or deter the architect 
from calling any one, or all the bidders, 
telling them that their prices are beyond 
the amount which he is authorized to 
spend and asking them to suggest meas- 
ures by which the cost of the work can 
be reduced to come within the amount 
which he feels justified in spending for 
this particular class of work. 

It is designed to in no way hinder com- 
petition, nor permit combinations to set 
prices, which of course is illegal. 

The result will be, as looked upon by 
the Society, that members will not be tak- 
ing work which they had to furnish at 
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less than cost, or else possibly skimp on, 
but that instead the whole tendency of 
the craft will be to bid honestly on the 
work which each one proposes to perform 
and thus the architect will secure for his 
client the utmost for the money, in both 
quantity and quality. 

According to this scheme, as many or 
as few bidders as the architect desires can 
be called to bid and the same methods of 
selection and the same methods of com- 
petition will continue as at present. The 
only difference is that the bidders will be 
upon practically the same basis that they 
are now when bidding on public work 
where all bids are open and become public 
property instead of as now, where the 
architect keeps the result of each bid 
entirely from the knowledge of other 
bidders. 

Mr. Eddy predicted that when the open 
price idea was thoroughly known by mem- 
bers of the profession it would be ap- 
proved and appreciated by them and 
would result in the same lasting good to 
both architect and craftsmen that similar 
organizations have secured in the rail- 
roads and other industrial fields. 

After Mr. Eddy finished his remarks 
a number of the guests asked questions 
to clear up certain points which were 
somewhat hazy to them. One or two of 
the architects present rather felt that the 
matter was one of price fixing, but the 
explanations seemed to assure them on 
this point. 

The concluding talk of the evening was 
made by Ex-Senator Clark, who gave a 
few reminiscences regarding his early 
life, his life in New York and his life in 
connection with the bronze industry. 
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PALAZZO ANTINORI, FLORENCE, ITALY 
(Attributed to Boccio d’Agnolo) 
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